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view of vocational education. Teachers were supportive of the basic 
skills program. Three main areas of advice were given: (1) basic 
skills enhancement needs to begin early, before students are juniors 
and seniors in high school; (2) teachers need to communicate often 
and effectively with one another; and (3) teachers should take 
advauitage of workshops and others who can help. (TLB) 
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Introdnction 



In 1987, two five-year pilot projects began in Oklahoma with the goal of developing, 
applying, evaluating, and advancing "approaches that will strengUien the basic 
oon^tendes - in communications, mathematics, sdenoe, critical thinirfng- and proUemr 
solvhig - of students enrolled in vocational programs" (SREB Review Team RqxMt, 
1989). These projects, conducted in cooperation with the Southern Regional EducatAnial 
Board's Vocational Education Consortium, have been in place for two full school years. 

In order to assess the perceptions of teachers involved in the basic skills iribt site 
projects, a modified focus group approach was used. The focus group technique attempts 
to gain information about a subject by engaging participants in discussion centered 
around a small number of questions. While specific answers to individual questions are 
important, what is of most interest are the group dynamics; that is, the interactions 
among all members of the groups. 

One group was held at each site, with six teachers fi-om the High Plains site and seven 
teachers from the Red River site participating. The teachers were from both vocational 
and nonvocational classrooms. Partidpating from nonvocational schools were teadiers 
representing math, sdence, and English classes. All partidpants provided input into the 
group discussion. It seemed that Uie two groups shared similar feelings and opinions, 
and that the differences observed were more of degree than kind. 

To guide the discussion, five primary questions were developed for the focus groups. 
Tliese were: 1) what is your overall assessment of the pilot site project? 2) what wmb? 
3) what have been specific outcomes at the basic skills pilot sites? 4) what shcmld be 
done differently from here on out? and 5) if someone was starting such a project, what 
advice would you give them? 

As stated previous^, the main intent of the focus group is not to have spedfic answers 
from each partidpant to each question, but to gain a general understanding of where the 
individuals stand on the issues raised in the questions. This being the case, responses 
to one question often related to more than that one question. For example, when 
answering the first question, "what is your overall assessment of the pilot site project," 
teachers responded from the perspective of what worked for them, which was the second 
question. 

Dividing this report into answers to spedfic questions would be an artifidal 
representation of the group process. Instead, the report will address topics which 
emerged in response to the questions. 

The following is a listing of those topics, in the order in which they will be addressed. 
First is a discussion concerning the applied courses, Applied Math, Prindples of 



Technology (FT), and Applied Communications. The second topic is the cooperation and 
communication among teachers, including specific committees which were formed as a 
part of the basic skills project Third are outcomes observed as a result of the project 
The fourth section of the report presents considerations for the project that the 
participants had about what should be done differently, or what persons at other schools 
who are considering a basic skills project should consider. The final section contains the 
conclusions. 

In reading this report of these focus group sessions, it is important to remember the 
comments expressed by group members are not necessarily representative of the entire 
staff at the pilot sites. The piupose of a focus group is to gain an in-depth 
understanding of how certain individuals feel about a topic, rather than superficially 
survey a larger number of persons. 

Applied Courses 

Without question, the program which were viewed the most favorably is Applied Math. 
The teachers using this curriculum spoke highly about the materiads. Tlie following 
comment reflects the overall feelings about this course: The only thing I can say is get 
rid of eveiy general math class in high school and replace it with applied math. I would 
never go back to teaching general math; if I had a choice I would not It's made me 
feel better as a teacher, and it's made my kids feel better as students." 

The primary attraction of this course was that students easily recognize the direct 
application the materials have to tlie "real world." One teacher stated, "All the years 
before, and even in my algebra classes now, they say, 'when are we ever going to use this 
stuff?' After the first week or two in applied math, they don't ask." 

A concern which was voiced about the mathematics materials was that it was written for 
students who had exposure to pre-algebra mathematics, and many of those taldng the 
course were not at that level. This necessitated the instructor moving more slowly 
through the material. While this inability to complete all the material was of some 
concern, the expressed sentiment was that the students would learn well that material to 
which they were exposed. 

Teachers were generally positive in their assessment of the Principles of Technology 
course, but some caution was expressed. There were two main reasons for the caution. 
The first was the difficultly in integrating the course into existing vocational courses, and 
the second was the importance of having the correct equipment and the time to 
familiarize oneself with the laboratory exercises before teaching the course. 

One vocational teacher, who integrated PT into an existing class, said, "I kind of have 
some mixed emotions. I am still behind it a lot" This instructor went on to state that 
his students came in for specific vocational training and did not see the relationship 
between some of the PT material and the vocational program. The teacher felt that it 
would be most effective to pull out aspects of the PT curriculum which fit into the 
specific vocation "Don't try to lockstep with a pre-existing program, because there is no 



place to squeeze or make that kind of squeeze to do justice to the [vocational] program." 



The academic teachers who were teaching PT expressed more favorable opinions about 
the program. One instructor stated, Tm convinced eveiy day that it is needed, that it's 
necessaiy; that it's necessaiy at the high school level or junior high prior to deciding 
your vocation." 

As with the Applied Math, PT allowed students to immediately apply the knowledge to 
which they are exposed in class. Pupils were noted to say that they could use the 
information to 'soup up their cars.' Teachers noted that the lab exercises were an 
important component of the PT classes. In order for the laboratory exercises to woric, a 
full set of equipment is needed. Not all classes have all the equipment at this time. 

FT also provided opportunities to reinforce communication skills. On lab days in one 
class, 1 won't tell which ones beforehand, that day. I say, Tou and you come up here 
and explaia this to the class, what you're going to da' They communicate whafs going 
to happen, and then as many as we can go through and do the experiment" \^e this 
was a usefid exercise, time constraints made it difGcult to do this for every exercise. 

Finalfy, instructors must devise additional activities on lab days for students who are not 
currently engaged in the lab activities. "When we just have one set [of equipment] and 
we can't set up another lab, there's a lot of people out there just messing around and 
it's hard to have them working on math skills and some other things." This problem was 
also faced by instructors of the Applied Math course. 

While instructors are mostly positive about the Applied Math and PT courses, the 
opinions about Applied Conununications were not so positive. The main difficulty 
expressed about the program was "that's really not English." As one teacher stated, "The 
material was just not applicable to the curriculum that we had to teach. When you have 
suggested learner outcomes in the state, and you have to meet that criteria, this doesn't 
match up with what we were required to do. In turn, we did what the state required 
instead of following a basic skills program." 

At one site, participants felt the communications materials were life skills as opposed to 
English skills. At the other site, a distinction was made between English and the more 
focused communications. English teachers did not perceive that the materials provided 
instruction in language arts, and so they were not supportive of the course. 

One group member stated that the modules were centered around various vocational 
areas, and since only one or two persons from each area was in the class, the other 
students felt the material did not apply to them. This teacher's recommendation was that 
the modules be integrated into the appropriate vocational classes. 

Group members at each site proposed reasons why there were problems in the 
communications area. These were there were no corresponding "conununications" 
courses taught at the vocational schools, and that English teachers as a group were very 
turf conscious and unwilling to give up traditional approaches to teaching English. 
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While these are perhaps reasons for the perceived failure of the communicatioiis 
programs, a lack of dynunic leadership is probably a major factor. One person involved 
in the communications aspect of the project stated "... but I don't know if the committee 
ever functioned. I felt like the committee function was a farce. It was a waste of our 
time because no one was teachii^g the course to come in and discuss what th^ were 
doing with it" 

It was evident that this conunittee member felt that the communications effort should be 
centered on the course, and that no one on the committee took the initiative to lead the 
group in more effective conununicavion. 

In spite of the negative connotations regarding the communications course as a whole, 
teachers had positive remarks to make about individual portions. The most positive 
aspect of the program identified was the role playing. This part allowed students to 
practice conflict resolution in a simulated business environment 



Communication/Cooperation 

A great deal of time was spent during each of the two sessions on the topic of 
communication. There appeared to be a strong need for effective communication among 
teachers at individual schools; teachers at different schools; teachers and administrators; 
and school personnel and the community, including parents and students. While many 
communication needs surfaced, instructors also discussed positive effects the project has 
had on communications. 

Communication among teachers. In the discussion concerning communication among 
teachers, both positive and negative aspects were raised. On the positive side, teachers 
felt their teaching was stronger as they were aware of the skills being taught in other 
classes. "It helped me tremendously when we had our meeting at the vo-tech. I had no 
idea the amount of math they needed in machine shop." 

This increased awareness of what was occurring in other classes was a positive aspect of 
the project. It also was negative, in that it made teachers realize how important it was 
to know about other classes, and how little they actually knew what other instructors 
were doing. As one teacher stated, "I think there's been more interaction (among 
teachers) since we've started the project Personally I don't think there's been enough." 

In addition to increased awareness of what was being taught in other classes, teachers 
were available to provide assistance and advice when needed. One teacher spoke about 
help she had received from instructors at her site who were teaching different classes; 
"You really need someone who has experience to give suggestions and ideas. It really 
helps to be able to talk to others doing similar things." 

On the down side of the communications, a great deal of frustration was expressed 
concerning the need for more communication. This frustration resulted from two 
concerns. The first was the lack of time in which to meet and discuss the project with 



others at one's own school and other schools. The second frustration stemmed from the 
perceived lack of support from persons in the administration. 

One instructor stated that he had attended an out-of-state training session on basic skills. 
He received very helpful material which would be of benefit to other teadiers. He 
stated that there was "no opportunity to tell the elementary teadier what I saw« no 
opportunity to the rest of the ... teachers. It's on the divan at home. You just don't get 
the chance to share." 

One of the issues appeared to be ownership of the project Persons at some of the 
schools appeared to believe that the purpose of the project was to bringing students into 
the vocational schools. The meetings were [at the vocational school], and people tty^ 
"Where's the money coming from?' People said, "Vo-tech.' So it was like a vo-tedi 
project" An interesting point is that some vocational instructors felt like the project was 
for the non-vocational schools, since the equipment went there. 

At the outset of the project, it appeared that some vocational and academic instructors 
got off to a poor start At some initial meetings, "the public school people were 
defensive because the vo-tech people were saying 'okay, [the students] are not getting 
this, and they're not getting this.' The public school teachers were saying, *yes they are, 
because we gave it to them here, here, here, and here.' That was not the vrhcAt 
purpose. The whole purpose was just to reinforce and go back over, and it never got 
past that" 

This issue was faced to some degree by all individuals and groups. Maity were able to 
successfully resolve the issue and cooperate on the tasks before them. Some, however, 
were not able to get past-blame laying as to why students did not have the skills they 
needed. 

Communication with administrators. Communication among administrators and teachers 
were considered very important, but effective communication did not seem to be 
consistently occurring. An important vehicle for communication between teachers and 
administrators were committees. These committees had differing degrees of effectiveness. 
As stated in the previous discussion, the communications committee did not appear to 
be effective. This was most likely due, in part, to a lack of effective leadership. 
However, other committees, such as those relating to math and science, appeared to 
Unction well. 

In addition to sometimes ineffective communication, teachers appeared to feel there was 
not enough communication between teachers and administrators. One instructor stated, 
"I think probably the administration gets together and talks about what needs to be done 
and should be done, and they probably meet with the basic skills group and they discuss 
these and what classes and order the books, and you know, have it tdl plaimed for us, 
and then we come in and they say, 'this is what we need to do, and here it is.' Well, 
they haven't asked us, 'will this work? How much time will it take?' and stuff like this." 



The above statement also brings out the feeling that assignments in the project are made 
sonwwhat arbitrarily. One instructor stated she had no idea vfby she was assigned to 
teach a q[>ecific course. Another stated she really enjoyed teaching the course to vMdi 
she was assigned, but did not know if she would be allowed to teach it the followipg 
year. 

When discussing the support needed for the project, group participants stated that mai^ 
administrators did not evidence awareness of the project One teacher stated, "I find 
nq/self wondering if the upper administration at the vo-tech knows ai^thing about the 
bi^c skills project because I don't feel like it does." 

While some teachers felt administrators were not aware of the project, others stated that 
some seemed to be in opposition to it imtil they became more fulty informed. 
Attendance at a national conference appeared to change the attitude of one 
administrator. 

The teachers in the focus groups saw themsehres as the prime movers of the basic skills 
project As one instructor stated, after a lengthy discussion on communication, ^ hate 
to say this, guys, but what it's going to amount to is that teachers are going to have to 
take the horn by the bulls. I meant that the exact way I said it I think if we don't do 
it it probably won't get done." 

Communication with parents/community. As with many other areas, teachers at both 
sites agreed that both students and others in the community needed to be more aware 
of the project As one teacher stated, "I think we're a little behind on selling the 
community. For those students that are going into the vocational area that this [basic 
skills project] will get them so that they will have a better chance of excelling, therefore, 
making more money." 

One vocational teacher stressed the importance of making parents aware of the 
importance of basic skills in vocations by relating, "When students come out here, in 
some cases, they don't feel they have to use proper grammar, and if we try to grade 
them on it then we have these parents calling us, "This is not an English class. Why are 
you correcting my daughter's work?'" 

One school did provide the community an opportunity to learn about the programs, with 
some success. "We had an open house this year, and instead of just an open house, we 
did an expo. We had booths set up from all the different departments, and we had one 
for the PT. It was really neat and the people who came in from the community were 
amazed at some of the things the kids were doing. They were just saying, 'What class 
is this again? I need to get my kid in that class.' As long as they didn't know it was 
basic skills, they'd be real impressed. I think the basic part makes them think that it's 
remedial." 

An issue of some importance at each site was the importance of upgrading the image 
of vocational education, especially the knowledge and skills needed there. "There's been 
some parents that I've talked to, you know, suggesting that there child take certain 
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course in vo-tech, and, 'I don't want my child in there. They'll be labeled a dummy.' 
The parents need to know that they're not a dumn^." Teachers stressed that many 
vocational courses were as rigorous as college preparatory dasses. Another side to this 
issue is letting students know that they will need the academic subjects in vocational 
classes. 



Outcomes 

Members of each group stressed that it is too early to determine the fiill effects of the 
basic skills projects. "I'm not sure we've been invohred in it long enough to see what 
kind of impact or changes made here have on our progranL Basiodly, we started last 
year, really didn't get in the fiill swing until this year, so unless the students current^ 
enrolled in some of the basic skills classes here and vocational classes at our scbools, 
we're not going to see as much impact on them as we could. Maybe next year mil be 
better." In spite of this caveat, which was expressed at both sites, group participants did 
note some changes. 

The outcome cited most frequently was the changes in the students, espedally in the 
applied math courses. The second outcome, in frequen<7, was the increased 
conununication among teachers. Finally, some teachers indicated they had changed their 
teaching styles, had changed the manner in which they viewed basic skills, or had a 
different view of vocational education. 

The effects of the project on students can best be summed up by the following quote, 
"Once they can do it, and see they can do it, all of a sudden there's a turn around. 
They know they're capable." 

Also, "A lot of students, after they go through these applied courses, find out that they're 
not dumb after all." This sentiment was repeated by a number of teachers in each 
group. "It's amazing. I do have a few kids in [applied math] that have had algebra, and 
it's amazing when I have my spedal ed kids telling my algebra kids how to solve their 
problems. The confidence that it builds in those kids and the respect that it gives the 
other kids for them, because they can tell you how to do it, they just may not know 
their multiplication tables." 

Speaking humorously, a PT instructor stated that he waits until the end of the dass to 
tell his students that they have taken a physics course. Many students had the belief that 
they could not perform well in a physics class. Also relating to PT is the instructor who 
stated, "Tve enjoyed seeing the kids learn how to interact with each other and how to 
use the equipment to solve problems." 

During the groups, teachers shared stories about students who seemed to blossom during 
the project. One spedal education student enrolled in applied math and a machine shop 
class. "There were times when we would be doing problems dealing with the machine 
shop, and he would tell me how to do the problems. That really makes them feel good 



when they can tell the teacher first-hand, "well, this is the way we do it, you know.' It 
mlule him feel really good." 

"All of a sudden, the real quiet, real bashful, real countrified, backward student, did [well 
on a test], and you can just see a little spark in his eye come up, you know, 1 did this.' 
So we went on and went through our math, and he excelled in it all the way through. 
He place first in the district contest last year. Got a fiill sdiolarship to Okmul^ now, 
and going to college, and nobody in his family, as far as he ever knows, has ever gone 
to college. It sure makes a difference when they can see that they can excel at 
something." 

It appeared, not surprisingly, that it is the at-risk students who have benefitted most from 
the project "Tve had one student that's been at-risk. He's been a little bit slow and 
a little bit ]2ay, but I let him do most of the experiments, and he just loves it I used 
him in some today. They were simple, but he thinks it is a big deal to get to do them, 
so it's really increased his self-esteem. He's brought his average from 75 at the first of 
the year; he's always in the 80's now." 

While changes were evident in individual students, instructors also noted changes in the 
classes. One teacher stated that absenteeism and behavior problems had declined in her 
classes as a result of the applied curriculum. "Since Fve been teadiing the applied math 
as opposed to the general math, I do not have near the discipline problems I had 
before, because they're always busy and they're working with their groups and concerned 
about getting along with those other kids." In addition, "... in general my attendance 
rates are much higher and the amount of papers that are turned in. Overall I see the 
kids becoming more active and less discipline problems for me and teaching each other." 
She believed that these changes were because the students saw the material was 
applicable to the "real world" and that they could successfulty complete the work. 

The aspects of the basic skills pilot project which teachers found to be most beneficial 
included the use of small groups and the integration of the material into existing class 
work. A number of academic teachers stated how different classes had become since 
using the small group format suggested in the applied curriculum. 

"After using this with the applied math, I have started more group work in my other 
classes because I find they will ask each other questions where they may not ask me 
questions when they don't understand something." The positive sentiments regarding 
group interaction by a teacher at one site were echoed by a teacher at the other site 
who stated, "My classroom is not teacher-centered. It's definitely people-centered now." 
Opinions were expressed regarding the need for teachers to allow noise and students to 
interact with other students and not just the instructor. 

When not discussing students, it appeared that many of the other topics which arose in 
the focus groups directly or indirectly related to communications. One outcome of the 
project already noted is the increased communication among teachers, and an increased 
awareness of what other teachers are doing. "I think one of the good things that came 
from the whole project is the opportunity to get together with teachers from this area 
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and to be able to work on. It was like a cooperative process among the schools and 
the vo-tech to get to know what others are doing, to be able to get a chance to discuss 
things that were going well and weren't going well." 

A number of vocational teachers stated that this project had increased their awareness 
of the basic skills which are a part of their dasswork. As one teacher said, "Tbe basic 
skills has not changed what I teach. It maybe changed a little bit how I teadi it, and 
how I relate to it Really, it just reinforces what we're teaching. I really think the 
vocational teachers have taught this all along. We've been told, 'Okay, now this is a 
basic skill, and this is what theyVe identified,' and I think that's helped us a lot" 

While this is positive, it also reflected the feeling shared by some vocational instructors 
that the primary focus of the basic skills project should be in the academic setting, with 
the vocational teachers reinforcing those skills. This feeling of \& and them" was more 
prevalent among the vocational teachers, but was not vocalized by all vocational 
instructors. 



Considerations for the Project 

All of the teachers were supportive of the basic skills program, and felt it was needed 
in all schools. They were asked both what should be done differently, and vAat advice 
would th^ give to persons interested in starting such a project The answers to these 
two questions were indistinguishable. Teachers would recommend to others what they 
wish would happen/continue to happen at their schools. 

There were three main areas of advice given: basic skills enhancement needs to begm 
veiy early, before students are juniors and seniors in high school; teachers need to 
communicate often and effectively with one another; and they should take advantage of 
workshops and others who can help. 

There is little need to dwell on the first point. There can be little argument with the 
fact that students need to have basic skills before they can prepare for college or a 
vocation. "Our classes are pretty well set up. We've got so much weVe got to teach and 
so much area we've got to cover, and then when you throw something else in there 
you've got to leave something out, or it's really got to go with what you're already 
teaching in order to get through that course in that period of time so that they can be 
job-ready and get that job." While the preceding quote is from a vocational instructor, 
it could also have been made by non-vocational instructor. 

One teacher expressed the following "vision', "I can see where it would really work 
together if they were learning it in the school here and taking our classes, and of course, 
that's what it's all about, and we reinforce all those skills they are learning and showing 
them where they all apply to the workforce. But wouldn't it be ideal if they already had 
all that so when they came to our area then,... I like tP talk about college, let's do this 
for higher education, or let's do this to get a job and go on to work instead of backing 
up and trying to pick up something that they've had." 
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This statement brings up the second major suggestion made, which was that teadien' 
need to communicate, lliere are a number of aspects to conmmnicatioii. RegarcUng Uie 
general ne^ to communicate, one teacher stated, "WeVe got to start doing this. General 
ed and the vo-tech systems and even our area are going to have to buy into this, toa 
We're going to have to start working together. We're going to get eaten alive if we 
don't" 

Another teacher said, "We're going to have to start conununicating and working as a 
team more and more all the time." Not only did the group participants feel they needed 
to communicate efifectively with one another, they felt they should indude other 
instructors who were not currently involved in the project "Hie more you get people 
involved, the more they'll understand what it's all about and that's it" 

One of the most important considerations which came out during both group sessions was 
the need for vocational and non-vocational teachers to become more aware of the skills 
taught in each other's classes. "Something else Td like to see and that is vo-tedi 
teachers going into the academic teachers' classrooms, and vice versa. I know that's 
hard. You don't want to leave your kids with babysitters, and I don't either. But we're 
going to have to do that somehow, or maybe bring my people up there and you bring 
your people down here." This quote is only one of a number of similar proposals made 
at each site. 

"I think what would be good, they need to have a professional day where the teachers 
can come to vo-tech and see what we do. That's the thing th^ need to do, because we 
haven't done that yet. or they haven't done that in my classes, so I feel like they don't 
really know. I still think we're going through the administration, and I still feel like 
everyone else knows, and we're still on the bottom and we don't know exactly what's 
going on. So what else is new? I think they need to involve us more." 

This report has already cited opinions that teachers are not as involved in the planning 
aspects of the project as they would like to be. There would be, of course, consideration 
given in order that teachers would not be expected to donate additional time to the 
project. 

Regarding the need to attend workshops, one teacher related, "I definitely think before 
a teacher goes into this, they need to attend some workshops. I did not have that 
privilege, and it was like the spring of last year before I ever attended a workshop to 
realize what I was supposed to be doing, what the course was designed for." 

In addition to attending workshops, teachers expressed the need to have contact with 
persons at the Oklahoma Department of Vocational and Technical Education. Said one 
teacher, "It was good to be able to visit with some of the people from the State 
Department too, like Belinda McCharen and some of them, that work with this." 
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Conclusions 



^Tbt first item which should be noted in this conclusion js that it is too early to make 
finai judgements abo^n the basic skills pilot projects. One may examine indications and 
some determination about the direction in which the projects are heading; however, it 
is too soon for judgements. 

With this caveat in mind, it is appropriate to identify a number of positive outcomes 
observed These outcomes include the positive changes in student performance and self* 
esteem, the dianges which indhadual teachers have ei^rienced in the manner in vMch 
they approadi basic skills and teaching h general, and the increased awareness of and 
conununication among teachers. 

While enhanced communication was identined as a positive outcome of the project, it 
was also seen as ^ greatest need. An important god for teachers is to communicate 
more effectively with c another, with administrators, with personnel at the Oklabmna 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education, and members of the local 
conununities. 

Teachers were aware that increased communication would take more time. They would 
like to develop methods for allowing communication without adding to their ah^eady 
overburdened schedules. 

In spite of the frustrations experienced in the two years of the basic skills project, each 
of the group members made an overall positive assessment of the process and outcomes 
so far. 

Those students are learning skills that they're going to take out into the work force. 
It has also given those kids a lot of success.** 
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A Study was conducted to determine whether data from 
a 1988-89 Kentucky survey measured differences in the value level 
held by minority and women administratora and their respective 
counterparts (majority and male administrators). The sample included 
1,500 public service managers who had received inservice training and 
1,500 Who had not. The 1,471 respondents included 49 minority 
administrators • Survey participants responded to nine statmants 
reflecting public services values on a Likert scale. A two-way BAMOVA 
was performed to test all nine hypotheses simultaneously. Additional 
one-way univariate and atepdown F tests and other statistics were 
produced to complete the analyses. Binority administrators' responses 
indicated that they did not feel that the general public were as 
ignorant about the complexity of decision making in government 
agencies as did their majority counterparts. Nor did minority 
administrators value the importance of being aware of public opinion 
concerning their agencies as much as their majority counterparts. 
Female administrators differed significantly from male counterparts 
on four value measures. They felt to a greater degree that agencies 
should provide equal treatment for minorities and women, but 
disagreed to a greater extent that political influence was important 
for an agency to help a citizen. Women administrators felt to a 
greater degree that high quality services should be provided and 
democratic principles should be applied at the workplace and when 
dealing with the public. (24 references) (YLB) 
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E0yT,0NA.^^^SOURCES,Nr«,M*r,ON 




MATERIAL HAS BEEN QfSSTtId 



I HIS 





IWTRQPVCTIQN 

Persons woridng in public sector sgendes eoniMrise tn identifiable population whether 
at the state or local government levels. Prrai aaeoff that lajsrad pcqpulatfam, persons with 
administrative responsibilities also constitote a distinct WNnnp based on their position titles 
and duties. In view of their identifiabiUty as a fiMp and perioAc attention to their the 
requisites of their woric (i.e., duties and responstbiHtias), how they view their work in terms of 
putdie service values is a matter of intrinsieinqiori InthbpaperrsliMreneeismadetoabody 
of literature that is concerned with the pid4ic aervies valuas ef public administrators and 
focuses on one aspect cf a recent study of state fo vemmenfc puUic administrators in Kentudiy . 
The qiedfic target is a set of women and minority public administrator respondents to a self- 
administered questionnaire. 

IL 

THEORETICAL COWCBRNS 

Research interest in the public service values of public administrators may be justified 
from diflisring theoretical perspectives. (Wynia, 1974; David. 1980; Brint, 1980; Nalbandian. 
1983; Thompson, 1987) Development of public service values among public administrator 
trainees has been considered as a crucial alemant of public service education and training 
programs. This has raised the methodological concern about an empirical measurement to 
identify tlie pre- and postrtraining public aervice valuea of those who undergo managerial 
training in public service training institutions. (Mohspatra, 1990) Administrative values 
research in the non-American sdministrativa ssttiofs baa demonstrated complex sub-cultural 
variations in the administrative values of administratmrs. (Montgomery, 1986; BhanMuri, 
1972; Weaver, 1970). 

Research on public service values of American public administrators has also been 
conducted by many scholars. (Huckle, 1983; Klinger, 1968; Marsh, 1977; Meier, 1976; Moore, 
1977; Saltistein, 1983:ThonqMMm, 1978)r- yh ese researchers-do not direetiy auggest that ptJrtic 
service values of administrators are likaly to impact the role perceptions of public 
administrators or that they influence their actual day-to-day administrative behavior in 
diverse public agency settings. Nevertheless, the work of these scholars sui^te the need to 
esteblish a conceptual framework for studying public service values of public administrators. 

The conceptualization proposed in Figure 1, provides a theoretical fouiidation for the 
present empirical study. The public service values of administrators have been considered as 
the outeomes of two key independent variables: pre-recrultment background of 
administrators and their public service education/training. These variables influence the 
development of public service professionalism. The m^jor intervening variables that have 
mediating influence are the polUiad cuUwrt d Kentucky and the adminUiraiive culture of 
state agencies. Further, this model suggesti^ an indirect link between the public service values 
of administrators and their day-to-day administrative behavior. 

Values are pervasive and consequently diflicult to measure direetiy. However, some 
researchers feel that attitudes and opinions held by an individual are reflective of the values 
that individual has internalised. Therefore, one way to find out about individual and group 
values is through interviews or written self-administered questionnaires, that asks the 
respondent to say what is good, bad, moral, immoral, desirable, or undesirable. (Eitzen, 1988) 

The testing of this comprehensive model is possible only when appropriate empirical 
date are available for all proposed indicators. Present analysis is limited to the public service 
values of minority and female administrators. The model is presented to provide the 



Figure 1 A Conceptualiiation of Research Variables Inllueiielng Public Service 
Values of Public Administrators in State Agencies of Kentucky 



iBdepMdleBi Variable laUnreolai Vsris fclM DspsadMii VarlsMM 




theoretical rationale for this analysis. The proposed thecMretieal model lias raised two key 
research questions. 

How pervasive are public service values amimg public administrators in government 
agencies? Do such sub-groups as minority and wmnen public administrators significantly 
differ in their public service values? In general, some variations in administrative values 
based on ethnicity and gender are likely. Accoidingly, the focus here is 6n women and 
minority administrators in terms of how they may dilliur toward certain pidblic serviees values. 

Although there is no known finite set of values germane to public administration, there 
are some values that seem to be more obvious than others. For example, attitudinalremionses 
were sought to a number of value oriented areas on a self-administered questionnaire used to 
collect data for a National Science Foundation funded project (RII-S70495) completed at the 
end of May, 1990. One question, containing nine (9) value oriented items, was used to collect 
the data for this paper. Figure 2 shows this question. 

Therefore, the research presented will test the following nine (9) hypotheses on the 
basis of empirical data in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Hypotheses 

Hla Minority administrators would have higher level of commitment toward '^providing 
quality services'* than do their mi^rity counterparts. 

Hi^ Women administrators would have higher level of commitment toward **providing 
quality services" than do their male counterparts. 

Minority administrators would have a higher level of disagreement toward '^client 
satutfaction with government services** than do their mi^rity counterparts. 

H2,^ Women administrators would have a higher level of disagreement toward '^client 
satisfaction with government services" than do their male counterparts. 

Ha^ Minority administrators would have a higher level of commitment toward **providing 
equal treatment" than do their majority counterparts. 



Figure No. 2 

21. Here are smm fUtements that have 
be«i mada about tiM woniMa of (ovomaieiit 
amielee la the U.& naaiia ia&ate «m astMt to 
wUeh you agree or dtaagraa with oaeh irfttieM 



^^ ^^^yo uagree ^^^^ 



a. Government agenciea j 
•hould provide hi^ 
quality eervicee tej 
their dienta 

b. Clients of government ! 
agencies are not 
satiefled with the! 
services provided. 

c. Government agencies I 
should provide equal I 
treatment to j 
minorities and i 
women. 

d. Political pull is| 
important in whether ] 
a government agenqr { 
wul help a private] 

citisen. | 

e. Democratic principles | 
cannot be applied in i 
dealing with the I 
employees of] 
government agencies. 

f. Government agency I 
officials shoulo care 
about public opinion : 
concerning their I 
agency. 

g. Citizens are not [ 
knowledgeable about 
the complexity oil 
decision making in f 
government agencies. 

h. Government agency '\ 
officials should he re- 
sponsive to the legiti- , 
mate requests of 
elected offimls about | 
problems of their 
constituents . 

i. The merit system in i 
public service is) 
outweighed by ^ 
political pull in ; 
influencing merit | 
appointments. 
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lla^ Women administrators would have higher level of commitment toward **providing 
equal treatment^" than do their male counterparts. 

Minority administrators would have a higher level of belief that **political pull is 
important whether an agency will help a client'' than do their nuuority counterparts. 

Women administrators would have a hi|^ level of belief that ^"political pul) is 
important whether an agenqr will help a client'* than do their male counterparts. 

Hs^ Minority administrators would have a higher level of belief that "'democratic 
principles can he applied in the workplace'' th^n do their mi^rity counterparts. 

Women administrators would have a higher level of belief that ""democratic 
principles can be applied in the workplace** than do their male counterparts. 

He^ Minority administrators would have a higher level d belief that "administrators 
should care about public opinion*" than do their majority counterparts. ' 

He^ Women administrators would have a higher level of belief that "administrators 
should care about public qmuon"* than do their male counterparts. 

Minority administrators would have a tower level of belief tiiat ""clients are ignorant 
about the complexity of the decision making process in government" than do their 
majority counterparts. 

Hf^ Women administratore would have a lower level of belief that ""clients are ignorant 
about Um complexity of the decision making process in government* than do their 
male counterparts. 

Hg^ Minority administrators wouM have a higher level ot belief that ""officials should be 
responsive to the legitimate requests of elected officials about problems of their 
constituents" than do their mitKNrity counterparts. 

Hg^ Women administrators would have a highw level of belief that ""officials should be 
responsive to the legitimate requests of elected officials about problems of their 
constituents" than do their male counterparts. 

Minority administrators would have a higher level of belief that ""the merit system is 
outwei^ied by political pull " than do their nugority counterparts. 

Hs^ Women administrators would have a higher level of belief that ""the merit system is 
outweighed by political pull " than do their male counterparts. 

IIL 

RESEARCH SETTING AND DATA SOURCES 

A 1988-89 survey research project in Kentucky has provided the data b%se for this 
empirical study. This study was supported by a three year grant from the National Science 
Foundation. A random sample of 1,500 Public Mar«agers in Kentucky who had undergone a 
week long Management Training Program and a matching sample of 1,600 untrained 
Kentucky Public Managers was surveyed. The three-wave mail survey resulted in 1,471 
responses. However, it should be mentk>ned that there were only 49 responses from minority 
administrators. Therefore, all minority respondents were grouped in a single minority 
category. 

IV. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

The survey instrument included nine statements reflecting a range of public services 
values. As can be seen in Figure 2, the items used to seek responses from the respondents was 
fitted with a five (5) point scale. The fifth point was provided to accommodate a ""Don't Know" 
response, while the other four points constituted a Likert scale. Only those cases that 
responded one, two, three or four were used in this analyses. 
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A two-way MANOVA (see Figure 3) was first performed to test all nine (9) hypotheses 
simultaneously. 



Figure S Two-way Manova Model (Kthnidty by Gender) 
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Additional one-way univariate and stepdown F tests and other statistics were produced 
to complete the analyses. A probability level of a S .05 was used as the critical significance 
level. High means approach agreement for those items stated in the positive while high means 
approached disagreement for those items stated in the negative. 

Overall Analysis 

A two-way MANOVA with nine dependent variables was executed using ethnicity and 
gender as independent or reference variables. The results of the MANOVA indicate that 
significant statistical differences do exist for the main efiects of gender and ethnicity, and that 
no interaction effects were statistically significant. 

Ethnicity 

Table 1 contains the main effect multivariate F test for ethnicity. 



Table 1 Multivariate Test of Significance 
Question 21 (A • I) by Ethnicity 



Teal name 


Value 


MultivJ*. 


HypoUi.d/r 


Error 


Sign. off. 




am — 




S 


19U 


.005 « 


Hotellings 


.03163 


4^338 


9 


1206 


.000 ♦ 


WUka 


.03163 


4^7338 


9 


1206 


.000 • 


Note 


F Statitttcs are exact 











*Significantata ^05 



As can be seen in Table 1» the multivariate F of 4.37338 is significant at the probability 
of a = .000. Univariate P tests were performed to determine where the value differences exist. 
Table 2 contains the results of this test. 

As can be seen in Table 2, ethnicity accounted for differences in only two of the nine (9) 
value/attitudinal areas. These differences were found to exist for reflected values with respect 
to awareness public opinion and citizens' perception of government decision making 
complexity. Therefore, hypotheses H t^, H2^» H3^, H4^, H5^» Hg^ and are rejected? 



Table 2 UaivarUte Test of Significance 
Quaatioa 11 (A • I) by BtbaicHy 



VarUbto 



UaHrarlaMi 

r 



mMUtyMrvk 

tntirciinU- .33066 
CUtoU of fgvtmwwnt 
sai'MiM AM ast Mtlfllcd 
wUkjkmw&mkm p w idid. .04366 
CjwaFMMiit tta^aciM 

IfwtaMAi to auaontiM 

andwoMML .13864 

Fslitkal pan ItlmpirUiit 
wmKI^iprivirttSSia. 2.63663 

.16630 
2^1030 





Uidrc 
mmt appomUMoti. 



1S0620 



3.02612 
.06161 

.71127 
2.046M1 

.17709 
6S1863 
16.42008 

1J3480 
1^498 



.062 

.776 

.168 

.674 
.006 

.000 

.164 
.196 



^TS^Cmilctiitato S06 

In order to determine if oome relation mi|^t exiot between the awarene66 of public 
opinion and oonqriexity <tf government deeielen making reported valuee, two additional 
univariate and otepdown F teote were pvfermod, placing each criterion m the top pooltlon. 
The otepdown P teat did not reveal any meaaured relationahip between the two dqmident or 
criterion variableo. Table 3 eontaino the reoulte of the last univariate and otepdown F test. 
Notice that both stepdown F ratios remain significant. 

Tables 

Univariate and Stepdown Teste of Significance 
Question SI (O and F) by Ethnicity 



Variabto 



Hypoth. UnhrarlftU SIgiilflcsiies SUpdown i Slepdewn 

MB. T F F SlgnlAcancs 



CiUatntsrtnot 
knowMttftbte ftboiU 
UMttmpbzmrof 
dsciMoa mskfiif in 
SovtraoMiiiSfwieiet 7.01778 

smcisis flnoiuo csro 

sbout public opinion 

ooMtrcinf thoir 

sfMiqr. 2.06992 



14.00680 



6.33762 



.000 • 



.012 • 



14.00680 



5.79626 



.000 • 



.016 



*8iCnificsntsto S05 

In order te determine the direction and magnitudeof these differences, it is necessary to 
compare the mean values for these two measures (see Tables 4 and 5). 
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T«bl«4 

Meant, Standard Davlationt and Siaa 

for QuMtion 21G (dadtfon ooMplaxity) by Btiinicity 



Bfthnteky 


t 


• 


n 


White 




m 


1380 


Othw 


3.000 




40 


TdUI 


3J71 


.711 


1338 



A8 can be seen in Table 4» white adminiatratora report perceiving that dtiiena are 
ignorant of the complexity of malting dedaaona in government to a greater degree than do their 
minority eounterparta. It should be noted that both white and minority adminiatrators believe 
that vtuens are generally ignorant of the dedaion making process in government 



N Tables 

Means, Standard Deviations and Sixe 
for Question 2IF (publte opinion) by Bthaidty 



EUmklty 


t 


o 


tt 


WhiU 


3.658 


Mi 


1389 


Other 


3.449 


.736 


49 


ToUl 


3.660 


^71 


1336 



As can be seen in table 5, white administrators report they believe it is important to a 
greater degree that it is important to be aware of public opinion than do their minority 
counterparts. As with the decision measure* both white and minority administrators believe it 
is important to care about public opinion. 

Both of these measures indicate attitude or reflected values held by all administrators; 
that is, that the public is generally ignorant of the decision making complexities in 
government, and feel that it is important to be aware of public qdnion concerning their 
agency. In both cases, white administrators reported a hi|^r degree dT belief than did the 
minority administrators, it should be pointed out that a large n sixe difference exiats for the 
white and minority groups (i.e., white administrators, n = 1289; and minority administrators, 
n = 49). This condition causes the outcomes to be viewed with caution. 

Gender 



Table 6 contains the main effect multivariate P test for gender. 

Table 6 Multivariate Teat of Significance 
Queation 21 (A • I) by Gender 



Test name Value 


MuUivJP. 


Hypoth^d/r 


Error di 


sian.orr. 






V 






HoUUingi 303494 


4.83604 


9 


1202 


.000 • 


Wilkft 303494 


4.83604 


9 


1202 


.000 ♦ 


Note P SUtiiUcf are ezftct 










*Slgnificantftta H 06 

Table 7 below contains the univariate P tests for the main effect gender. 



Table 7 Uiiivartata TmI of SIgalflcanoe 
QiiMtioi: SI (A * I) Otadw 




.77117 



m 



SBSSlK^^ 16.1 



3.13173 
1837 




wHIiUm 



3.40436 



•Mui^^^^^it^m •pinion 

Ca tlimi i mem mot l u w wk ig Mbto 
nlHMii Hm ttjMjniOTity tf diciiion 
jnuEMf In fsvMMBMit a^micIm 1 

pmat iMigr «lllcinls 



.00667 
.40703 

.10640 




piSmiwiiMncinf 



t.41074 



4j0166S 
1.46766 

16.34393 
13.13666 

3J390a 
.03007 
2.72076 

.42163 
1J0742 



.046 * 

Jt26 

.000 • 
.000 * 

.047 • 

J65 

.009 

J^16 

m 



nUgnilkanUU^OS 



As shown in Table 7, four of the nine measures indicate statistically significant 
diflerences because of gender. These being the quality servkes, client satisfaction, equal 
treatment and democratic work place values. Therefore, hypotheses ¥1%^, H^, Hf^, H^, and 
Hs^ are rejected. 

To determine if any relation exists among the significant measures, additional 
univariate and stepdown P tests were perfiMrmed* placing the measures in every possible 
permutation (i.e., there are 24 possible permutations). One of the permutations with the least 
significant stepdown F ration is reported in Table 8. 

Notice in Table 8, when the efiTects d the equal treatment and political pull measures 
are removed, the stepdom F ratios are not significant for the quality services and democratic 
work place measuses. There were otb«r permutations that suggest that the quality services 
and democratic work plaos measures are fimetkms of the equal treatment ami political pull 
measures. This means that changes in reflected values held by administrators for equal 
treatment and political pull preci|dtatM a sympathetic change in the values held for quality 
services and democratic work place. The analysis did not detect a reciprocal relationship. 
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Tables 

Univariate aad Stepdown Taatt of ^bpdlleaaca 
Quaalioa 11 (G, A aad B) by KUmloity 



V«riaM« 



r 



miMrWMWiidwBaMtt. 3.13173 

MitmlpuUis 
important whtUitr 
a fovMrvoMOt agoncy 
wiUUlpa 

privaladtiaiii. 16.11627 
Oovrnniiit agtncio 

^ qiMlMgr MTvioM to 
IhtirdiMU. .43690 

D«Mcnitk princtpias 
cannat ba appUad in 
daaiii^witfatlia 
amplgfiaaaf 

Covanunantafancioa. 3.40436 



17.1M40 



16.02410 



3J9171 



6.00084 



.000 



.000 



.049 



.026 



17.12640 



12.60697 



.66437 



.79816 



MO 



.419 



.390 



^sicnmcmntato S05 

Table 9 below contains the means, standard deviations and siae for the equal treatment 
measure. 

Tables 

Means* Standard Deviationa and Siae 
for Question SIC (equal treatnmi^ by Gender 



BUwicity 


t 


e 


a 


Ifala 


3.789 


MB 


906 


Famala 


3J04 


Ml 


394 


ToUl 


3.824 


.462 


1299 



The high means for both male and female administrators indicate that both report 
strong positive values toward providing equal treatment However, female administrators 
report a significantly stronger commitment to this value (i.e.» Male t 3.788» Female t = 
3.904). 

Table 10 below contains the means, standard deviations, and size for the political pull 
value measure. 

Table 10 

Means* Standard Deviationa and Site 
for Question 21D (equal treatment) by Gender 



EtlwlcNy 


t 


o 


a 


Mala 


2.610 


1.139 


906 


Famala 


2J73 


1.091 


394 


ToUl 


2.690 


10131 


1299 
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As can be seen in Table 10 both male and female adminiatratora report a slight 
disagreement with the notion that political pull ia important in whether a government agenQf 
will help a private citisen. It should be remembered that as shown in Table 8, female 
administrators were significantly in more dtoagreement than wers their male counterparts. 
Because of the iaet that the low grand mean of 2.eM seesss to indicate the p^ 
ihistration being felt by administrators of both asm whctt trying ^ 

Table II below contains the meana, standard deviations ami rise for the quality service 
value measure. 

Table II 

Means, Standard Deviations and Siae 
for QueatioB 11 A (quality aanrlcea) by Qottder 

EUuOclty t o # • 



Mslt 3 J7€ JUS W 

PmmsIs 1916 Jm tH 

Toul 3JS8 MS laeo 



The means for both male and female administrators indicate a strong commitment to 
providing quality client services. However, female administrators again report a aignificantly 
stronger commitment, and closer agreement among themselvee, as indicated by the small 
standard deviation for their group. It sliould be remembered that the stepdown F tests 
determined that this value is somehow the result of the equal trsatment and political pull 
functions. 

Table 12 below contains the means, standard deviations and site for the democratic 
working place measure. 



Table 12 

Means* Standard Deviatlona and Sttse 
for Quaation 2IB (demoeratie prindplea) by Gender 



Eihnkiiy 


t 


o 


n 


Mate 


3^69 


.948 


906 


Female 


3.396 


.933 


394 


Tout 


3.307 




1299 



Again, the mean for female administrators indicates that they value a democratic 
working environment to a greater degree than do their male counterparts. Both, report high 
means which indicate a high degree of dissgreement with the notion that democracy cannot be 
applied in the work place. As with the quality services measure, this measure is somehow 
related to the values held for both the equal treatment and political pull values. 

At this time it should pointed out that the analysis indicates that quality services and 
democratic workplace values seemed to be independent of each other, as is the case with their 
antecedent values of equal treatment and political pull. This condition was unexpected, and 
thus was not an ingredient in this stud/s design. However, this condition seems to warrant 
some consideration in cor\junction with the original design. 
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SEARCH POP 4 PROFEftaiOWAL VALUES CONSTRUCT 

Bettuse of the mndiikmi mt n tioned abovt. it ttemad that ptrforming m fbctor analytb 
of the nine (9) items in question 21 might be fruitful. Ther^bre, one wu performed with 
interesting results. 

The particular type of factor analysis performed ueed the maximum l il re li h oo d method 
ofextracttonand varimaxroUtion, ThismMhedof analysit ueesa goodness of fit test to 
determine the beet sisefiMtor matrix. The analyste was perfenned using VSSKeefUraro. 

The correlation matrix shown in Table IS below indicates no overwhelming 
correUtions. suggesting that a lot of unique varianee is being measured. 

Tablets 

CorrelatkMB matrix of Items >la through SlI 
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tlB 


tic 


tlD 


tlE 


tip 


tlO tlH 


SlI 


SIA 


1.00000 
















tlB 


.oiesT 


1.00000 














tic 


^14 


%0609S 


hOOOOO 












SlD 


-.00792 


13072 


-.06009 


1.00000 










tlE 


-.13467 


.11S24 
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The skree plot shown in Figure 3 indicates that throe orthogonal factors seems to exist 
as measured by these data. 
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Table 14 contains the varimax rotated factor matrix indicating item loadings. Notice 
* that all items load heavy on one factor only, with the exception of 21P which loads evenly on 
factors one and three. 



Table 14 

TLree Factor Matrix Generated by llama 21 A Through SlI 
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Item 21H is the only item that loads heavily on factor one. This item has been shown to 
be an indicator (tf how administrators value the appn^Nriateness of elected ^^Rcials acting as 
an ombudsman on behalf of their constituents. (Mohapatra et aK, 1990) llierefore, this fisctor 
is considered to be reflective of the value held by Kentudiy public administrators with respect 
to the obligation of elected officials to be an advocate for their constituents concerning 
legitimate matters needing government attention. 

items 21D and 21E re|Mesent the dominate loadings on factor two. These two items 
suggest a reflection of the value toward the principle and application of democrai^. Item 21D 
is concerned with the opinion of administrators as to ^irfiether political pull is important for a 
government agency to help a private dtixen, while Item 21E is concerned with the application 

of democratic principles in the work place. 

Items 21A and 21C represent the dominate loadings for factor three. These two items 
seem to reflect administrator values held as to the provision of equal and quality client 
services. Item 21 A is concerned with the quality of services, while 2lC is concerned witik equal 
treatment. 

The results of the factor analysis of these data suggest that public service values of 
public administrators in Kentucky state government is a construct, or system, consisting of 
threo value traits, or subsystems (i.e., ombudsmanic, democracy, and client services). 

Although this structural analysis %vas not proposed in the study design, it does give 
support to the notion that attitudes and opinions are reflective of values and that a better 
understanding of their nature can be developed through such exercises. 

Analyses Summary 

The desigr tests of this study revealed that ethnicity seems to affect values as reflected 
by the attitudes and opinions reported with respect to concern for public opinion and public 
knowledge of the decision making process in government White administrators reported that 
they thought public opinion is more important , and that individuals are more ignorant of the 
complexity of decision making in government agencies than did their minority counterparts.. 

Gender seems to Impact the reflective values held by Kentucky administrators with 
respect to quality services, equal treatment, political pull, and democratic principles. Female 
administrators reported stronger attitudes toward each area mentioned above. Stepdown F 
tests suggest that somehow the reflected values for quality services and political pull precede 
and influence ''alues held for rjuaiity services and democratic principles. 
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In view of this relationship, a fiictor anelysie was performed and revealed the likelihood 
tht.t the reflected public tervtee valoea reported by Kentucky public adminiatratort it a 
ayi'tam or construct consisting of three latent traits or siriisystems. 

VI. 

The purpose of this study was to determine tt the present data did measure any 
differences in the value levels held by minority, and women administrators and tlieir 
respective counterparts (i.e., majority and male admintstratora). Eighteen hypo th eses were 
tested. Differences vfere found for both minority and women administrators, as well as some 
interesting relationships that possibly give some insight into the nature of the structure of 
public service values. 

Findings 

Minority administrators were found to report reflected values that indicated thqr did 
not feel that the general public were as ignorant about the complexity of dadrion making in 
government agencies as dki their majority counterparts. It was also found that minority 
administrators did not value the importanee of being aware of public o^mon eoneeming their 
agency as much as their m^ority counterparts. However both grei^M generally Mt that the 
public was fairly ignorant of the complexities <tf the decision making process, and that public 
opinion is important It must emphasised that a great sixe difference exists between the 
minority and minority administrators groups. 

Female administrators were found to differ significantly from their male counterparts 
on four of the value measures. Womra generally felt to a greatM' degree that tgendes should 
provide equal treatment for minoritiee and women, but ^disagreed to a greater extent with 
their male counterparts that political influence was important for an agency to help a eitiien 
thando. U was also found that women administrators felt to a greater degree than thmra^ 
counterparts that quality services should be provided and that democratic prindplee ahooki be 
applied at the work place and when dealing with the public. The analysis revealed that the 
reflected values of political and. equal treatment somehow influence values held toward 
quality services and democratic principles. 

The model suggests that at least some pre-recruitment background attrioutes of 
individuals appear to pervade certain identifiable groups of public administrators, at least for 
minorities and women as to certain held value levels. The analysis revealed an unexpected 
glimpse %t what may be an underlying structure of a public service values construct, 
consisting of three latent traits or sub-systems. The traits were defined as values held toward 
the ombudsmanic role of elected officiids, values held toward the principle and application of 
democracy, and values held toward client services. 

Summary 

Pre-recruitment background was found to possible bo instrumental in the development 
of some values. Part of an underlying system of public service values was found to exist. 
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